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ith | many milk-cans, and the balmy breath of kine 
hi THE GLASTONBURY LAKE-DWELLERS. | drifted from the damp stalls towards the muddy 
By Epwarpes. road. 

I vistrep Glastonbury the other day, not to. A mile or so from Glastonbury I reached 
ost see the Abbey or the Holy Thorn—cuttings of my quarry. The chief indication of it was a 

which are in countless urban back-gardens—but notice board in the wet meadow to my right, 
le, to transport myself in fancy a thousand or two near a turbid ditch, advertising a reward of 
a years earlier than the foundation of the Abbey ten shillings for the conviction of any tres- 
m- or the first planting of the thorn-bush, The | passer on the field. Undeterred, however, I 


Abbey is all very well as an antiquity. It is, climbed into the precincts. There were low 
however, nowhere in comparison with the pre- heaps of upturned soil in the field, ruts and 
historic village lately dug out of the marsh-| pools of agitated water between the heaps, a 
to land between Glastonbury and Godney, in the shed or two, and several dozen insignificant 
midst of the flat, black-ditched watershed of grassy mounds spread over an area of three or 
the little river Brue. four acres. These mounds are the prehistoric 

It was a dismal morning as I strode along village in its modern presentment. Hardly one 
the muddy road towards Blow-hard Farm, the | of them is more than eighteen inches above the 
initial stage of my trivial investigations. The normal level of the field, and until they were 
rain fell in ‘strings’—that, I believe, is the broken into, there was nothing to convince the 
most expressive modern term—and the clouds, beholder that man, and not a race of gigantic 
seemed welded fast from horizon to horizon. moles, was responsible for what lay beneath 
Yet, from beneath my umbrella I could see them. But for the laudable curiosity of Mr 
enough of little Glastonbury to admire it. “Arthur Bulleid, in the spring of 1892, the 
There was an apple-tree in blossom in one | traveller between Godney and Glastonbury 
garden ; and roses and sun-flowers also testified would still pass by this home of our remote 


tp, 


_ become a nonentity. Its drained bed is trimmed 


to the mildness of the season. For the rest, 
the village—it is scarcely more—seemed steeped 
in bucolic somnolence. The sweet perfume of 
peat-smoke stole abroad on the moist air from 
divers modest chimneys; and the tongues of 
the few wayfarers with whom I clashed spoke 
in the broad free dialect of the land. 

The houses were soon all left behind. | 
Stretched before me to the west, south, and 
north, was a vast level area, which made 
Glastonbury’s Tor seem a mountain by contrast. 
I was actually on the brink of what was in 
Henry VIII.’s time the Meare Pool, a sheet | 
of water ‘in circuite fyve mile and one myle 
and half brode. The Pool has, however, now 


into many a rich meadow, with pollard elms 
and oaks on the boundaries, and green-scummed 
ditches separating one from another. It is a 
great dairy district. At Blow-hard Farm I saw 


progenitors in complete ignorance of its exist- 


ence, 

A streak of blue smoke from a hovel of 
sods on the margin of the lake village told 
of nineteenth-century morta's quite as forcibly 
as the sections of certain : the mounds re- 
called an old-time populat:sn. In answer to 
a call, a commonplace navvy stepped from the 
hovel and placed himself at my disposition. 

‘There is little to see, sir, in such weather,’ 
said the man. ‘The old beams the houses were 
raised on lie under water, and we are filling 
up the holes until the spring. Then we shall 
begin upon other mounds, and see what turns 
up.’ 
Their modus operandi is simple enough. The 
mounds anatomised are first stripped of their 
cuticle of turf. Then nine or ten inches of 
soil are removed, and a hearthstone is displayed, 
embedded in clay, or the charred remains of 


| 
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various things—from bones, ashes, and broken 
pottery to weaving-combs, nutshells, and spindle 
whorls. Lower still there may be a second 
hearthstone, a third, a fourth, or even a fifth. 
And under all are the more or less sound or 
rotten relics of the horizontal woodwork which 
formed the flooring to the hut, and which in 
its turn was supported over the surface of the 


lake by vertical piles sunk from twelve to’ 


fifteen feet into the ground. Each mound has 
its hearthstone, or layer of heartlstones, And 


to each hut we may therefore apportion a family | 


of these early lake-dwelling Britons. 

The best thing still visible in the enclosed 
area was a little tongue of bright pebbly land 
running into the heart of the excavated region. 
This is supposed (reasonably or not) to have 
been the village landing-place: an artificial pier 
for the boats to draw alongside. Hence our 
ancient friends could readily ascend to the 
platform upon which the residential huts 


nestled in such very social contiguity to each | 


other. Perhaps one may, without insulting these 
Somersetshire lake-dwellers, fairly compare their 
modes of existence to those of the Polynesians, 
a of whose houses on platforms may 

e seen in the British Museum. 

Only two or three fragments of the lhouse- 
‘sone were to be seen. They were black from 
ong interment in the peaty earth, and now 
rotten from exposure. But I was assured that 
when they were first drawn from the soil their 
points were quite sharp, and apparently as ser- 
viceable as when they were set. A section of 
a boat also lay in one of the trenches, deep 
under water. 

In the excavation hut adjacent to the works 
were a number of suggestive trifles, and heaped 
outside was a cubic yard or so of mixed bones. 


happy settlement burned and smashed the huts 
so that they became incoherent masses, and the 
floods of centuries duly put their crust of 
alluvial detritus over the entire village. The 
interment was complete until 1892 a.p. 

Half an hour spent in this saturated meadow 
was more than adequate for my purpose. My 
guide, though willing, could not tell me very 
much. He was only a paid digger and delver: 
in no sense an archeologist. When he had 
passed sentence on the former inhabitants as 
‘little better than a lot of wild savages,’ it prob- 
ably seemed to him that he had righteously 
quenched what measure of enthusiasm the con- 
tinuous rain had left in me. But, in fact, he 
had done nothing of the kind. I had seen the 
site of the lacustrine village. It now behoved 
me to theorise over the objects taken from it: 
those deemed worthless by the sea-robbers or 
others who effectually put an end to the settle- 
ment in an unknown century, or those which 
were designedly left behind as grim witnesses 
to their brutality and might. 

The most inspiring articles in the Glastonbury 
Museum are the two skulls: the only human 
traces worth mentioning of these Belgic Britons, 
They are comfortably stalled behind glass in a 
cupboard. Evidences of the local custom of 
burning the dead and storing the ashes in ciner- 


ary urns are common enough to make these | 


relics particularly interesting. Nor is this all. 
The finer of the two heads was found stuck on 
a pole in the ground, and had clearly been 
severed from the body. Conjecture sees in it 
the work of the marauders. These were not con- 
tent with burning the village and carrying off 
captive such of its inhabitants as they could 
secure. They killed the chief of the village, 
and, having cut off his head, impaled it on a 


Oyster-shells were not abundant, but enough stake in the midst of the smouldering huts. 


were present to prove that these ancients knew 
how to vary their flesh diet in the most 
delicate manner. Bones of horses, oxen, sheep, 
deer, dogs, cats, beavers, and swine also ale 
us to figure in a manner some of the conditions 
of their life. Here, too, were several of the 
broken hearthstones. There is no quarry nearer 
than Street, a village two or three miles dis- 
tant. The reddish stone has been identified as 
likely to have been obtained from Street. How, 
it may be asked, came there to be as many as 
four or five of these stones in a single hut? 
The answer is simple. The hearths were in 
the middle of the residences, mounted on a 
little dais of clay or pebbles embedded in clay. 
In process of time, as one hearth sank into the 
clay, another was placed over it. From the 
number of the hearths, therefore, we may guess 
at the relative age of the particular domestic 
establishment. Similarly, we may conjecture 
that the more outlying mounds, in which the 
hearths are single, and not notably sunken, 
represent the latest additions to the lake village 
—either the homes of accredited immigrants, or 
of enterprising young men determined to have 
houses of their own rather than live patriarchally 
with their fathers. 

Of pottery there is great store. Neither 
here nor in the Glastonbury Museum did 
I see a single unbroken pot or urn. The 
raiders who finally put an end to this once 


On the right side of the cranium is an ugly 
cleft in the bone, done by an axe or a club. 

This skull is a magnificent specimen of its 
kind. It belonged to a man in the prime of 
life. The teeth would evoke praise from the 
most captious of dentists. Only one is missing, 
from the front, and that is believed to have 
fallen out since the skull’s transference to the 
Museum. The facial angle is about seventy-two 
degrees, which indicates a sufficiency of intel- 
lectual power for the ordinary purposes of life 
in England from two to three thousand years 
ago, though it would not nowadays carry a 
man far among civilised beings. The forehead 
slopes abruptly backward. 

f the other head little need be said, except 
that it is the residuum of an old man who 
enjoyed a rough time of it while he lived. 
The cranium is covered with scars, Either the 
villagers were constantly engaged in internecine 
strife, or this man was the fighting champion 
of the district. Quite possibly he was the 
father of the other man, and they were both 
honoured in their death by the particular 
attentions of the assailing barbarians. Crani- 
ologists will be interested in these skulls, and 
may be glad to know that photographs of them 
are to be bought in the village for ninepence 
apiece. 

Among the other determinate bone treasures 
are the skulls of an ox, a horse, and a sheep, 
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admirably preserved, and coloured a fascinating 
dusky hue by the peat impregnations. There 
are further human arm and leg bones, the ends 
of which have been palpably gnawed by animals. 
With them are the jaws of certain dogs and 
wild-boars, the former of an alarming size. 
These very jaws may have once feasted on the 
human victims left to them by the already 
sufficiently mentioned sea-robbers. One cannot 
affirm much in these situations. It is therefore 

rinissible to give the imagination a somewhat 
engthy tether. 

I was moralising inefficiently over the simple 
piscatorial existence led by these early denizens 
of the Somersetshire swamp, when the Museum 
custodian drew my attention to something which 
instantly put fresh tints into the picture. 
‘Look at that, sir” he said. He pointed to a 
little bone armlet—so it seemed—about four 
inches long, with two neat bands to it. But 
it was a dice-box, not a prehistoric bracelet. 
True, it had no bottom, That, however, was 
not necessary for people endowed like our- 
selves with accommodating palms to their hands. 
For a moment I demurred, reluctant to believe 
that the unhallowed lust of gaming could have 
got hold of these primitive persons. But there 
was no arguing against the dice themselves, 
which lay cheek-by-jowl with the deer’s-horn 
dice-box. The only alleviating element in this 
discovery was the fact that the dice were not 
loaded. 

Among the articles in the cases here are 
certain little rings of brown Kimmeridge 
shale, not unlike in shape the quaint copper 
‘cash’ used by the Chinese. The term Rin. 
meridge pennies’ is still, I believe, locally 
extant, and can refer to nothing in the world 
but these perforated bits of stone. Is it possible 
the shale rings were a species of currency— 
maybe devised more especially for dice-box pur- 
poses? This, however, is hardly suggested in 
sober earnest. Would that one of the skulls in 
the cupboard could enlighten us on this and 
kindred subjects of its living epoch ! 

Possibly the Pheenicians had some sort of 
second-hand intercourse with the villagers. To 
them may be due this introduction of a civilised 
habit. The idea gets a certain confirmation 
from an article in the collection which assuredly 
may be viewed as an exotic: a brazen bowl, to 
wit, of elegant shape, lightly but artisticall 
decorated, and which, when it was first found, 
‘shone like a new guinea.’ Its lustre las, how- 
ever, now largely left it, and it is so fragile 
that it cannot be handled for cleaning purposes 
without risk of fracture. No coins have been 
discovered hitherto, and no pottery at all sug- 
gestive of Mediterranean influences. But there 
are a few beads of amber and dull blue glass, 
which also hint at outside commercial relation- 


ships. 

The only weapons used by the people are 
supposed to have been slings. Thousands of 
small egg-shaped pieces of baked clay litter 
the ruins of the huts, These were the ammu- 
nition of the settlement. Though serviceable 
in deft hands, they could have been of little 
effect against the swords and axes of Continental 
invaders. A single iron spear-head seems to 
bear witness to these latter gentry, rather than 


to prove that the lake-dwellers understood the 
art of working metals. A kindred explanation 
accounts for the bronze fibule and serpentine 
finger rings in the cases. The Museum cus- 
todian, in pointing out three tiny crucibles, 
suggested that they were used for smelting gold. 
But no trace of gold or silver in any form has 
_ been unearthed, and either these Britons 
new nothing about the precious metals, or 
the raiders made a very clean sweep of such 
valuables as they possessed. 

Bone and horn were the materials for deco- 
rative and industrial purposes most obviously 
at their disposal. There are needles and combs 
in abundance. Some of these weaving-combs 
are quite elaborately scratched and cut with 
patterns in horizontal and crossed lines and 
small circles, and they differ also from the 
Kent’s Cave combs in the more convenient 
form of their handles. The pottery may be 
bracketed with that of the Torquay find. The 
same rude traceries appear on both. 

Nothing in the Museum seems to have the 
least bearing on any religious beliefs the lake- 
dwellers may have entertained. To be sure, 
one could not expect a ring of stones to be set 
up in the middle of a lake; nor was the wor- 
ship of the ancient Celts much concerned with 
effigies and graven images. The dice-box is at 
present the most eloquent existing testimony 
to the habits of the people when they were 
not engaged in procuring food, Several oblong 
flattened stones also, however, deserve notice. 
They may have been strigils for use after bath- 
ing—for which the natives had every conven- 
ience—or for flesh exercise as a substitute. 
Spindle whorls of amber and stone, as well as 
the remains of querns for grinding corn, enable 
us to see a little more of the domestic pursuits 
of the lake-dwellers, And lastly, professional 
delicacy must not allow me to forget what have 
been shrewdly conjectured to be mere pot- 
boilers : a number of charred stones which were, 
it is supposed, first made red hot and then 
dropped into the earthen vessels to make the 
water boil with as little risk as possible to the 
stability of the pots themselves. 

The largest object in the Museum—and from 
some aspects the most alluring—is the prehis- 
toric canoe which, after having lain for a mil- 
lennium or two under ground, was first observed 
about ten years ago by a field-labourer. The 
peasant in question met with it as an obstacle to 
the digging of a drain. He chopped a piece off 
it there and then, to facilitate his labours, and 
forgot all about it. The actual explorations, how- 
ever, brought it to the light, and now it stands, 
in all the dignity of its sixteen feet of length, 

rotected from inquisitive fingers by a barrier. 

he thing is made out of a single tree trunk, 
had when removed a beam measurement of two 
feet, and was a foot deep, It also tapered 
gracefully to the extremities. Exposure has to 
some extent affected it, in spite of the preserv- 
ative anointings of linseed and paraffin oil 
with which it is indulged. This treatment 
hardens it, but does not keep it from cracking, 
and it has warped very perceptibly. Time and 
the peat-water have made the oak as black as 
Irish bog-wood. Parts of a second canoe were 
more recently dug out. é 
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I have nothing more to say about these old 
lake-dwellers except to echo the hope already 
expressed, that the British Association, or some 
other national society, will co-operate with the 
praiseworthy local ae ar and see that the 
very utmost is made of this unique spot in the 
land. A couple of skulls and Tittle knots of 
human hair fired at the ends, and mixed up 
with charred straw and bracken roots, are not 
exhaustive relics of these our early forefathers. 
But they are better far than none at all; and 
there are still scores of mounds to be dissected, 
with the agreeable possibility of uncovering 
much of a more significant kind than the Mu- 
seum yet holds. The British Museum itself may 
in a year or two have to glance with longing 
eyes at the possessions of the little room at 
Glastonbury under the town’s Council Chamber. 


A LOCAL VIEW. 
CHAPTER VI.—BARRED. 


Mrs Datrton did not feel happier as time went 
on. The first disagreeable incident of the new 
relations was a visit from Seth Farmley, who came 
down from London that night with his son to 
show Mary and her mother his satisfaction with 
the engagement his son had made. 

‘I never hoped to see him do so wise a thing !’ 
exclaimed the effusive lawyer, whose manners, 
when he was excited, were not the best. ‘Mary 
is the very girl for him, Mrs Dalton—I’m proud 
of her, even if she hadn’t sixpence. But she has 
beauty enough to prove to all the world that it 
isn’t her money alone that’s got her Freddie for 
a husband.’ 

His idea was that they should live in his 
house, which he would make over to his son, 
himself remaining with them as guest or lodger. 
Mary, in her heart, did not like the prospect, 
and hoped her mother would insist on their 
residing with her. To her great disappointment, 
Mrs Dalton agreed that if they did not set u 
house for themselves, the best thing to do woul 
be to adopt Mr Seth Farmley’s proposal, as to 
which Mr Farmley vigorously insisted that it 
would be absurd of them to think of a separate 
house whilst his was at their service. It should 
be their own, and he should be nobody. The 
truth was that Mrs Dalton shrank from the idea 
of receiving Seth Farmley as an everyday guest 
in her house, as would have been necessary had 
the young couple gone to reside with her. She 
would have to part with her daughter. 

Then he was pressing that no delay should 
take place regarding the marriage. Long engage- 
ments were, he argued, in the abstract undesirable ; 
when a thing was to be done, let it be done ; the 
interests of his son were much bound up in his 
speedy settlement, and in deference to the recent 
affliction, the ceremony would be quite private. 
You read of such things every month in high 
life, where the proprieties are most strictly 
observed. He, Seth Farmley, was for having 
the thing come off quietly as soon as possible ; 
he would not mind going to the expense of a 
special license, so that they need not go back to 
Gavralay at all for the purpose. 

Mr Seth Farmley was not a very persuasive 


advocate, but there was some ground for his 
impatience, which his son, by more effective 
arguments, made the most of. In consideration, 
chiefly of the importance to the young man, in 
view of his new appointment, of being married, 
mother and daughter, with some reluctance, gave 
their consent to a private wedding in five weeks, 
But on one point Mary strangely refused to give 
way—assigning no reason but ‘a woman’s reason, 
and probably having no clear understanding of 
her sentiments on the subject. She would be 
married only in St John’s at Crownley, after 
regular publication of the banns. So, accordingly, 
it was settled. Mr Seth Farmley went back to 
London, but his son remained on at Herne Bay, 
seemingly Without taking much interest in the 
new appointment that was waiting for him. 

Another incident disquieted the mind of the 
nervous widow, though she kept it altogether 
from Mary. She had written to Mr Fairfield, 
and his reply—a cold, formal acknowledgment— 
was very chilling. She interpreted his silence 
aright, and in her own vindication addressed him 
again, laying stress upon every point. in favour of 
young Farmley, and in her eagerness, describing 
even that secret act of generosity to Mr Brock 
which influenced so tly her own estimation 
of the young man. Then Mr Fairfield wrote to 
her again, very kindly, assuring her of his 
conviction that she had acted in everything from 
the highest and best motives ; adding a friendly 
hope that her daughter would find happiness in 
her choice. The letter was one that left nothing 
to be desired, except the spirit which the reader 
felt to be wanting. 

The sentiments with which the news was 
received in Crownley need not be referred to 

rticularly. If Mary Dalton’s engagement to 
Freddie ‘armley was doubted by any, the 
publication of the banns brought conviction, 
quick and unexpected. It was whispered here 
and there among the people returning from 
church that Sunday, that Seth Farmley was not 
the man to leave a fortune of thirty thousand 
long in any jeopardy. 

Dr Maitland, before the date of the vicar’s 
death, had taken a house, and had purchased 
from the executors, whilst Mary Dalton and her 
mother were away, most of the contents of the 
vicarage. He had pleased himself with the fond 
fancy of Mary’s pleasure on seeing in his house 
the chairs, the pictures, the many little things 
full of cherished associations. She and her 
mother had promised, before they went, to come 
and inspect the house as soon as they returned. 
He no fone expected that promise to be kept. 
The dream was over. He was living there now, 
solitary and dejected, with the vicar’s old 
‘establishment.’ Maitland was not a man to 
break down under a heavy blow, nor to have 
mistaken views of what had happened. He knew 
he had lost Mary Dalton because he had not been 
bolder; but he could not admit that he ought 
to have been bolder. He had loved and rever- 
enced her in her innocence, her youth, and her 
sorrow, too tenderly ever to have allowed himself 
to depart for a moment from the delicacy of 
consideration which his honour and his_heart 
prescribed. When, indeed, he realised the age =! 
she was in, with that first lover by her side, day 
after day at the sea-coast, he did at last go down 
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there in fear that he was not acting wisely. He 
arrived too late. 

When the banns had been published for the 
‘third and last’ time, they came back to 
Crownley. They were accompanied by Frederick 
Farmley, who had not yet gone to his secretary- 
ship. if appeared that the company was still 
in formation, and that he should not be appointed 
formally until after his marriage. In gathering 
the local news of occurrences during their brief 
absence, they heard of Dr Maitland havin 
bought almost everything from the vicarage, an 
that he was now living in his house, with the 
old vicarage servants. Neither Mrs Dalton nor 
her daughter forgot the promise to visit the new 
establishment as soon as they returned; but 
neither spoke of it now. Nor did they see Dr 
Maitland at all. The atmosphere of Mrs Dalton’s 
home was depressed by the absence of the living, 
as well as that of the dead ; a sad change, truly, 
within a few weeks. 

The wedding day was to be in less than a 
fortnight now, although the fact was not as yet 

ublicly known. No girl who had freely given 
erself to the lover of her choice could fail to 
be happy at so near an event. Mary Dalton was 
happy, even if at times she could not help being 
a Tittle pensive, and—regretful on account of 
something into which she did not examine 
closely. Freddie Farmley was with her every 
day, and her mother was cheerfully busy and 
interested in the preparations. The young man 
took Mary to see her future home, and he did 
not conceal his confidence that she would be 
pleased with it. The house was a commodious 
one, and her mother had warned her that she 
must expect to see many signs of — 
where there had been no lady to preside over 
matters. This Mary was prepared for—but she 
saw things which she was not prepared to see, 
evidence of vulgarity and bad taste, and of things 
even more offensive to her, of which she was 
surprised that the young man, at least, did not 
seem to be conscious, She said nothing, however, 
and satisfied herself with the resolve that she 
would make changes when she became mistress 
of the establishment. Mary was too inexperienced 
to notice (as her mother did) that neither father 
nor son invited her to express her wishes about 
the house before she should come to live in it. 

Before they left Herne Bay, some correspond- 
ence took place between Mr Fairfield and Seth 
Farmley, which greatly irritated the latter. 
Tone and substance of Mr Fairfield’s letters were 


equally unpleasant to the other, being equally | 


suggestive of the writer’s opinion of him. When 
his son was home again, Mr Seth Farmley 
delivered himself very freely to him on the 
subject. 

‘If it lay in Fairfield’s power, I tell you the 
marriage would never come off.’ 

‘Fortunately it doesn’t lie in his power.’ 

‘No, but he makes himself as disagreeable as 
he can. He has been at me about settlements.’ 


‘Naturally, I suppose.’ 

‘I offered to settle a thousand of the Popular 
Bank shares, fifteen pounds paid, which I think 
was very good. No—his worship didn’t think 
so! and said it in a very pointed way. What 
d’ye think of that, now ?’ 


utmost coolness, ‘I am inclined to agree with 
him. I shouldn’t like to be saddled with a 
liability of five pounds a share on so much of 
the Popular capital. Can’t you do something 
better ¢ 

‘I can’t !—just at present,’ was the angry 
answer. ‘I’ll settle this house on you, and you 
will have to do with that until I am in a position 
to do better. You won’t be so badly off, if I 
never gave you anything. Your wife will have 
, five hundred a year when she marries, and the 
whole lot when her mother goes off—not very 
to wait, I should 

‘That’s not the point, however,’ said the son, 
lighting another cigarette. ‘It is the look of the 
thing, you see. Every one regards you as a rich 
man. 

‘A man may have a good lot without being 
able to get at it readily.’ 

‘But to explain that would be rather awkward, 
wouldn’t it ? 

This was very aggravating, and Mr Farmley left 
the room with some words the reverse of com- 
plimentary. 

Meanwhile, something else arose to disturb the 
current of events. The two trustees—Mr Fair- 
| field and the Rev. Mr Everard—had, as a matter 
of course, been informed of the date fixed for the 
marriage, and that Mary was fons to reside in 
her husband’s present home. The two gentlemen 
had a long consultation together, and the result 
was the following letter addressed to Mrs 
Dalton : 


*CrOHAM, August 20. 

‘My pear Mrs Datton—Mr Everard and I 
have received your intimation that the wedding 
is fixed for September 2. 

‘So far, no arrangement has been come to 
with Mr Seth Farmley regarding settlements, 
nor is the matter at present in a satisfactory 
state. Altogether, apart from this consideration, 
however, we are both strongly of opinion that, 
if possible, a postponement of the date of 
marriage is very desirable. Of course, we 
admit that the matter is entirely one for you 
and Miss Dalton yourselves to decide; but, 
considering how recently Mr Dalton’s death has 
occurred, and perhaps also the general senti- 
ment of the parish, Mr Everard joins with me 
in asking for a reconsideration of the decision 
you have communicated to us. In the absence 
of strong reasons to the contrary (as to which 
we are ignorant), we both feel that these I 
‘have alluded to ought to have weight.—Yours 
sincerely, JAMES FAIRFIELD.’ 


There was no doubt as to the weight these 
reasons had with Mrs Dalton when she was 
reminded of them. She welcomed this letter 
as ee some hope of a delay, which, 
indeed, she had much at heart, though she had 
not yet hinted at such a thing. 

‘This is what Mr Fairfield writes, Mary,’ she 
said at breakfast, handing the letter to her 
daughter. The allusion to settlements Mary 
did not understand, but the rest was sufficiently 
clear, and she seemed perplexed what to say. 

‘As Mr Fairfield says, the matter rests with 
you and me, Mary—with you, rather, because 
whatever you wish I will agree to.’ 

‘What Mr Fairfield and Mr Everard say is 


4 ‘Why, father,’ replied the young man with the 
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true” said the girl somewhat sadly, ‘and I 
would wish it to be so, indeed. I—I—fear, 
mamma,’ she added, with a half sob, ‘people 
are talking, and—don’t seem the same.’ 

‘We must do what we think to be right, 
Mary,’ answered Mrs Dalton, ‘rather than what 
others think. Don’t mind that at all’ 

In truth, she felt it keenly herself, but was 
too solicitous to show it. ~ 

‘I will show this letter to Freddie,’ said 
Mary. ‘When he reads it, he may think as we 
do; and it would be quite soon enough after 
Christmas.’ 

There was no hope that the considerations by 
which the Farmleys had urged this early mar- 
riage would have any influence with the trustees. 
Mrs Dalton and her daughter did not suggest 
such a thing to themselves or each other. They 
knew the marriage was being hurried to meet 
the wishes of Frederick Farmley and his father, 
whom both were now anxious to please; and 
that there was nothing else to urge against the 
we ig reasons for delay stated by Mr Fair- 

eld. 

When Frederick Farmley called that day, and 
was shown the letter by Mary Dalton, his face 
took a pallor of anger that startled and fright- 
ened her. 

‘This means, as clearly as,if the words were 
written, that Mr Fairfield and his colleague 
want to break off the marriage if they can.’ 
He was almost white as he spoke, and his tone, 
low and sharp, cut like a knife. ‘I have 
nothing to say except this. If you wish to 
follow the advice of this letter, you are, of 
course, free to do so. But I will never come 
here again.’ 

‘Freddie !’ 

‘That is my decision. I will come back 
again, he said, moving to the door, ‘in the 
evening, to receive yours |’ 

He had handed back the letter, which 
dropped at her feet. He passed slowly out, 
but she did not utter a syllable, or move an 
eye-lash. But before going far, the young 
man (who was no fool) bethought himself that 
the mood in which he was leaving the girl 
might be a dangerous one, and he came ion 

‘Forgive me, Mary, if I have said a word to 
wound you. I was taken by surprise—vexed— 
frightened, if you will. How could it be other- 
wise, at the merest thought of losing you now ?’ 

‘Why should you think of losing me, Freddie?’ 
she answered, bursting into tears. 

‘A man is so sensitive to every fear, he 
said softly, drawing her to him, ‘when the 
being who is everything to him is in any way 
concerned, I was afraid by your showing me 
the letter that it was your wish also.’ 

‘No, no, no, said the poor girl, with sobs ; 
‘my wish is to please ed 

e knew quite well it was her wish—and 
must have been her anxious wish, when she 
went so as to show the 

tpone their marriage; but he profes to 

‘We will say no more about it, Mary, he 
said, when she had become calm in: *it 
will be sufficient to tell Fairfield that it is 
your wish the wedding shall take place on the 
appointed day. As he freely admits, the de- 


cision belongs to you, and no one else. That 
will be the end of it.’ 

She d to adopt the course which he 
suggested—or rather, to get her mother s0 to 
answer Mr Fairfield’s letter. He made one 
more remark, however, which grated on the 
girl’s feelings. 

‘If my governor saw that letter, Mary, he 
wouldn’t let the engagement exist an hour 
longer.’ 

Mr Fairfield’s letter was answered as Farmley 
suggested, and the matter was mentioned no 
more. It was thought of, however, by mother 
and daughter, and the recollection of that 
morning was a trouble which Mary had to hide 
away behind all the bright anticipations she 
could picture for herself. 

‘Never mind, Freddie” observed Mr Seth 
Farmley that evening after dinner, when his 
son told him of Mr Fairfield’s attempt to post- 
pone the marriage, ‘we will get even with him 
one day, I hope. 

Father and son sat reading newspapers in 
silence for a quarter of an hour after this, 
Suddenly the former uttered an exclamation, 
and sat straight up. 

‘Here’s a—go!’ he cried, in a tone of mingled 
interest and vexation. ‘I hope they are not 
oing to revive the sensation of the parson’s 
eath just at this particular time. It would 
be deucedly awkward !’ 

‘What is it?? demanded the son, turning pale. 
His father had a local newspaper in his Bay 

‘I’d lay odds, was the deliberate reply, ‘that 
Fairfield is at the bottom of this trick. It is 
only a trick, but it’s an awkward time to play 
it—for your business.’ 

‘What is it?’ he repeated. 

‘A woman’s gray dress has been found in 
Croham Wood. The sensational idea is sug- 
gested that it be connected with the 
cock-and-bull female supposed to have — 
the 
parson was found dead. It’s the most palpable 
trick I ever heard of—I’ll swear it has been 
got up just to revive the sensation at this 
particular time.’ 

Frederick Farmley agreed with his father 
that it looked very like a ‘trick’ to revive.a 
sensation on so slender and ridiculous a_ basis. 
But from the way his face retained its pallor, 
and from the way his hand shook as he reached 
for the newspaper, it seemed as if he felt seriously 
alarmed on account of the possible success of 
the attempt. Nothing could be more fatal to 
the carrying out of the marriage project on the 
day fixed (only twelve days ene} than the 
sensation supposed to be aimed at. 

‘Bosh !’ he exclaimed, when he had read the 
paragraph and flung the newspaper from him. 
‘To make so much of the finding of an old 
skirt! The thing is too transparent—but I 
— the reporter received his coppers for it.’ 

t showed, however, how much this matter 
lay on Frederick Farmley’s mind, that next 
morning he went into Croham to make in- 
quiries about it. He disregarded the newspaper 
office, and went direct to the police super- 
intendent. 

‘As you may know, perhaps, he explained, 
‘I am about to be married to Miss Dalton, and 
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on her account, I am anxious to learn if there 
is really anything in this reported discovery ?” 

The officer observed him curiously for a 
moment, and answered : 

‘No, Mr Farmley—nothing at all. As you 
have rightly observed, the thing would be a 
little too absurd, 

Thanking the officer rather more eagerly than 
was necessary (though the circumstances would 


account for this), Frederick Farmley went back | 


to Crownley, to find, to his great satisfaction, 


that Mary Dalton and her mother had no> 


knowledge of the newspaper report. He made 
himself so pleasant that day that Mary suc- 
ceeded in forgetting the occurrence of the 
receding morning. In the afternoon, he took 
hor out to walk—through Crownley, for the 
first time; but before we relate what this walk 
ended in, we must return for a space to 
Croham. 

As for the police superintendent, he knew 
his business too well to answer the inquiries of 
Frederick Farmley or any other person, in 
regard to a case which he had in hand. There 
was more discovered in Croham Wood than the 
report was aware of ; not only a woman’s dress, 
but in another place a bonnet, veil, and cloak. 
These things in themselves did not go far; but 
they set matters in motion, and a chance 
direction in the right track sometimes brings 
about results with astonishing rapidity. 


WORK IN COMPRESSED AIR. 


ProrLE who have gone up in balloons, or have 
climbed the loftiest mountains, have had a good 
deal to say about the effects of the extremely 
rarefied air into which they have soared. There 
are just now down under the bed of the 
Thames at Blackwall, and there have been for 
the past two years, a large number of workmen 
whose experiences have been exactly the re- 
verse. They live and move and have their 
being, for all their working-hours, in an atmo- 
sphere of more than treble density. The 
reader knows, of course, that air has weight, 
just as water has, and in the ordinary way 
this atmospheric weight at the sea-level is 
about fifteen pounds to the square inch, The 
operatives engaged in driving the Blackwall 
Tunnel under the Thames are under an air 
pressure of about thirty-five pounds over and 
above the normal pressure of the atmosphere. 
Every square inch of their body surface sus- 
tains a weight of fifty pounds, or nearly half a 
hundredweight. The men are shut closely into 
an air-tight chamber, and pneumatic pumps, 
driven by steam-engines of one thousand or one 
thousand two hundred horse-power, force the 
air in upon them. The steam - engines are, 
indeed, of one thousand five hundred horse- 
power, but their full strength is not employed. 
They are able to force in about eight thousand 
cubic feet of air a minute, or something like 
seventeen tons of pressure an hour. One gets 
avery impressive idea of what this force is in 
standing by when a stopcock is opened, and 


the air is allowed to escape. It rushes out 
with an absolutely deafening roar, a deep, 
fierce, sonorous bellow. Ocular evidence even 
more striking has been afforded on two occa- 
sions, when the river-bed has proved unequal 
to the imprisonment of the great air-bubble 
down below, and there have been blowings-up. 
It is said by those who have witnessed the 
effect up above, that a circular column of water, 
fifty feet in diameter, was tossed up to a height 
of twenty-five feet. So enormous is the pres- 
sure, that air may sometimes be seen boiling 
up in the river eight hundred feet away from 
the working face in the tunnel below. 

The object of the atmospheric compression 
in the excavation of this and other tunnels is to 
keep out water. Everybody knows that if a 
hole is kept full of air, water cannot get in. 
Now this ob at Blackwall has been dug out 
right under the Thames, where, at high-water, 
it may be sixty or eighty feet deep, and at one 

oint there was nothing between the excavators 

elow and the river above but about eight feet 

of loose, shingly gravel. Without some special 
device the water would have rushed down and 
drowned the whole enterprise, just as it did 
when Brunel was making the Thames Tunnel. 
The plan has been to build at the back of the 
workmen excavating the gloomy gallery an 
air-tight barricade, and to force air into the 
chamber thus formed. By making this force 
sufficiently great at the Blackwall Tunnel they 
have managed to keep out the water even with 
only a little loose gravel overhead. 

This air pressure, and the health and safety of 
the men required to work under it, have been 
important factors in determining the plans of this 
great engineering work ; and when it was decided 
that at a minimum — below the river the 
pressure must necessarily be considerably over 
three times the normal weight of air, it was 
declared by some respectable authorities that it 
would be impossible to employ eighty or one 
hundred men under such conditions without a 
lamentable amount of injury, and in all prob- 
ability a very serious loss of life. The work 
is approaching completion, however, and happily 
these fears are proved to have been to a large 
extent groundless. There have been injuries 
and some amount of illness, but for the most 
omg not of a serious character, and no death 
1as_ resulted from this work under such ex- 
ceptional conditions. 

he air-tight barricade that has been referred 
to is just a solidly built brick wall, twelve feet 
thick, capable of resisting an outward pressure 
of a thousand tons. Through this wall there 
are two passages leading into the tunnel head 
where the workmen are engaged, each passage 
having in the middle of it an ‘air-lock,” which 
operates between the higher and the lower 
air pressure exactly as a river-lock does 
between the higher and the lower water 
level. To get in to their work, the men at 
the Blackwall Tunnel let the air out of a 
lock and pass in, close the iron door, and open 
the valves from the inner chamber. The air 
comes in with a terrific rush, there is a rapid 
rise of temperature, and unless ear passages are 
clear and there is a ready way for air into the 
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middle ear by the eustachian tubes—so that the 
pressure may be the same on both sides of the 
tympanum—very acute pain is experienced. If 
the pressure is continued, it may result in the 
rupture of the membrane. If the ear tubes are 
not entirely blocked, however, the trouble is 
soon over, and the .chief effect of the enor- 
mously increased pressure is a slight feeling of 
exhilaration. The fact is, one becomes a little 
intoxicated by the increased amount of oxygen 
breathed in in the eompressed air. However 
exhilarated one may feel, it is of no use to 
attempt to whistle or sing. As to whistling, it 
cannot be done at all; the density of the air, 
somehow, entirely prevents it, while upon the 
ordinary voice the very curious effect is to 
raise the pitch, Men with deep, strong, bass 
voices find themselves talking in thin, weak, 
treble tones, though it is said that the weak- 
ness of voice is very largely counterbalanced by 
the strength of the adjectives some of the men 
are apt to employ when they want to give 
vigorous expression to feelings or opinions, and 
find they cannot do so by mere loudness of 
voice. Any increase amounting to about twenty 
pounds above the normal atmospheric pressure 
affects the power of whistling and the character 
of the voice in this way. 

There is nothing very noticeable in any other 
respect in consequence of the great atmospheric 
ressure, so long as the body is actually under it. 

hen, however, the pressure is removed, serious 
results sometimes follow, especially when the 
change is made too suddenly. In coming out, 
everything is of course reversed. The men enter 
the lock under pressure, shut the door behind 
them, and then the air is allowed to escape. 
Temperature, which before rose rapidly, now falls 
with equal rapidity. Whatever moisture there 
may be in the air is precipitated as a thick, dam 
fog, and a chill is very likely to be experienced. 
Although injurious effects do not manifest them- 
selves while the workers are in the condensed 
air, it is pretty evident that the unwonted 
pressure has its effect. Dr E. H. Snell, who 
resides upon the works for the purpose of 
looking after the health of the men, says: ‘It 
is thoroughly established that the amount of 
illness varies with the amount of pressure and 
with the length of stay in the air.’ While the 
men are at their work, there seems to be 
nothing the matter. On coming out, however, 
they often experience great pain in the arms 
and legs, and sometimes these pains are ex- 
tremely severe. In some cases giddiness and 
paralysis are the more serious and prolonged 
results, the paralysis generally striking the 
legs. One man engaged in the tunnel was 
thought to have received permanent injury to 
that part of the brain which enables a man 
to ary tg his balance, and the consequence 
is that he cannot walk straight, but reels and 
staggers about like a drunken man. At the 
outset of the work, the London County Council, 
in consideration of the exceptionally hazardous 
nature of the employment, very properly made 
provision for pensions for men thus disabled, 
and this man retired to a village, where he 
settled down with about a pound a week as 
a pension. The latest information, however, is 
that he has so far recovered that he is now 


filling the post of a watchman under the County 
Council, and it is believed that he will entirely 
recover. A second case of the kind occurred 
subsequently, but that seems to have been some- 
what slighter, and the last account was that this 
man also appeared to be recovering. 

This system of work under compressed air 
is not altogether new. It was first suggested 
for such undertakings by Lord Dundonald in 
a patent he took out in 1830. It has been 
successfully employed under Lake Michigan, 
under the Hudson, at New York, and under 
the St Clair. On that side of the Atlantic, 
indeed, pressure has been carried up to forty- 
eight pounds to the square inch, or an absolute 
weight of ‘no less than sixty-three pounds— 
nearly five atmospheres! It was also employed 
in the construction of the City and Southwark 
Electric Railway. The City and Waterloo Electric 
Railway, now in course of construction under 
the Thames, has had occasion to adopt this 
system. Excavations are going on by means of 
it now. But at the Blackwall Tunnel it has 
been carried out on a more extensive scale than 
ever before, and for a longer time. Moreover, 
the consideration of the London pa 
Council in appointing a scientific man to watc 
the working of it, has been the means of 
throwing considerable light upon the physical 
effect of working and breathing in greatly con- 
densed air. It has been observed that the 
faster the work proceeds, the less illness there 
is among the men. This seems to mean that 
when the earth being excavated is of a com- 
paratively light and porous character—such as 
can be most easily dug out—a large quantity of 
air i through it, and, of course, a constantly 
renewed supply has to be pumped in. Dr 
Snell thus arrives at the conclusion that ‘the 
amount of illness varies inversely with the 
amount of fresh air supplied ;’ that is to say, 
the more fresh air the less illness, and it is 
believed ‘that up to a pressure, at present un- 
certain, but probably up to thirty or thirty- 
five pounds, compressed-air illness, among 
healthy men, can be almost, if not entirely, 
eliminated.’ 


JAN PENGELLY. 
CHAPTER III. 


Next day there was a big catch of fish, and 
all Tregartha was on the beach helping with the 
carrying. It was one of those phenomenal hauls 
that make the fishermen discontented and 
bewildered with the absurd plenitude of their 
harvest. 

‘I spose us ought to be thankful, grumbled 
one old man, ‘but ’tis very onreasonable ; wan 
time ’tis out all night, two men and a boy, and 
hardly enough for the breakfus’ of us; and then 
tis a reg’lar Bible catch, a great multitude of 
fishes that nobody knows what to do with, and 
two or dree days mending nets and tackle.’ 

‘I reckon ’tis the same way with some folks’ 
money,’ said another ; ‘they get so much that 
’tis a trouble to ’em.’ 

‘Fish is money, in a way of speaking,’ said 
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a third philosopher ; ‘a little fish is a little 
money, but onfortunately, a lot o’ fish isn’t a 
lot o’ money; man heapeth up riches upon the 
earth, but ’tis no good heaping up pilchards. 
The value of pilchards is mortal fleeting. Well, 
well! so tis with all of us,’ he added meditatively ; 
‘ys be all poor perishables !’ 

Jan Pengelly, who had not been out with the 
boats, was lending a hand with the landing of 
the fish, and was making his way up the beach 
with a heaped creel, when he was greeted with 
a hearty slap on the shoulder, and there stood 
Captain Trefusis, with a fine assumption of jovial 
benevolence. 

‘Jan, my sonny, you’re the very lad I was 
looking for. I’ve a bit of good news for ’ee. 
The steamer Arabella, a fine big steamer, is in 
Plymouth harbour, and my own sister’s husband, 
Captain Pepperell, is master of her. I’ve spoken 
to him about ’ee, what a fine young fellow you 
be, and he’s offered to take ’ee for a voyage 
to Valparaiso, and the steamer leaves next 
Monday. "Tis a rare chance for ’ee, Jan; 
you'll see foreign places, and a lot of fine 
sights—it ’ll make a man of ’ee !’ 

‘No, no !’ cried Jan vehemently, ‘no steamers 
for me. I baint afeard of wind and watter ; 
blaw east or blaw west, ’tis the Lord makes the 
wind—but I couldn’t live aboard a steamer. I 
tell ’ee, cap’n, he continued excitedly, ‘I went 
aboard wan at Falmouth, and they took me 
down inside where the wheels be, where ’tis all 
fire and flame—’twas like the bad place, and 
I couldn’t bide there !’ 

“Tis a fine chance for ’ee, Jan,’ persisted 
Trefusis; ‘you’ll be reckoned a fool if you 
don’t go,’ 

‘I’m reckoned a fule as ’tis,’ said Jan, ‘so 
that’s no odds ;’ then looking the captain calinly 
in the face, he continued, ‘I’m going to break 
word with ’ee, cap’n ; I’m going to tell parson 
what you and miner Roskree and old Edwardes 
was talking about by the boat that night. As 
= as I can mind, I shall tell ’en all the words 
of ’ee. 

Trefusis stood aghast for a moment, then with 
a savage oath, he hissed, ‘If you do, I shall shoot 
do you understand that ?? 

But Jan had left his fears at the top of the 
Warrior Rock, and he replied, with a simplicit 


shoot me, but all the same I shall tell parson 
this evening, when I go up to the rectory with 
the whiting.’ 

‘Then I’ll keep my word, and shoot ’ee like 
adog, Jan Pengelly—and that'll be the end of it!’ 

But Jan’s logic went a step further, and he 
retorted, ‘And then they’ll hang ’ee, cap’n— 
they ‘ll hand ’ee to Bodmin Gaol!’ and with his 
parting shaft, he lifted the creel again to his 
shoulder, and walked away. 

Trefusis was beaten; he had fought with 
threats, and his weapons were useless. He had 
resumed on the cowardice of a simpleton, and 
ound in Jan more than a man’s courage. He 


would have been better if he had taken Jan to 
Plymouth on some boating or fishing errand, and 
shipped him to South America by the steamer 
under pretext of landing him at Falmouth ; true, 
Captain Pepperell would have wanted mone 

for that job, but it would have been effectual. 
Not only was he balked of the fortune that 
seemed within his grasp, but he would lose 
his character in the place. He had an undeserved 
reputation for integrity, and like many another 
villain he valued it. 

Full of evil thoughts, Trefusis stood and 
watched the landing of the fish, his face dark 
and angry with the passion within him. The 
little children shouted and played around him, 
and one that stumbled against him was savagely 
rebuked, 

‘How can ’ee speak so to a little chield?’ 
protested one woman; while a bolder one 
shouted, ‘Doan’t ’ee come a-nigh my fish with 
that black face, maister!’ and the laughter that 
followed swelled the bitterness in his heart. 

Roskree and Edwardes were both there helping 
the fishermen. He well knew that at a word 
from Parson Trevennick they would betray him, 
and confirm Pengelly’s story. He had ho 
to buy the shares the rector held, but his first 
attempt, through a friend in Plymouth, had 
utterly failed; although that impecunious 
aristocrat, old Lady Polperro, had fallen easily 
into the same trap. 

So far, the spoil was not worth the scheming, 
and he had half a mind to make a virtue of baffled 
villainy, and go to the rector himself. And yet 
—Jan alone stood in his way, a half-witted 
simpleton. Threats had failed, but other means 
might silence him—a dreadful idea crossed his 
mind, but the next moment he shuddered at 
his own imagining, and shaking himself free 
from his dark thoughts, he joined the group of 
toilers on the beach. To the amazement of the 
men, he flung himself fiercely into the work, 
hauling, lifting, and carrying with desperate 
energy, till the devil within him was exorcised. 

‘Here’s a purty sight, cried the woman, who 
had before jeered at him. ‘Here’s the mining 
cap’n helping with the fish, and working like 
dree men !’ 

And later in the day, when the philosophers 
gathered at the ‘Tregartha Arms,’ one said, ‘ 
reckon ‘twas oncommon kind of Cap’n Trefusis 
to help us with the fish this morning,’ 

‘I can’t make out the mining cap’n lately,’ 
said another ; ‘seems to me he’s like a man a 
bit mazed. He was up to Dick Riddaway’s last 
week offering to buy shares in Tregartha mine.’ 
“You’re welcome to ’em,” says Dick, “but I 
can’t see what good they be to ’ee.” “’Tis just 
a notion of mine,” says the ~— “Some folks 
be fules enough to gather old postage-stamps, 
and I’m fule enongh to gather up any old 
shares in Wheal Tregartha—’tis just a notion.”’ 

There was a lull of lazy tranquillity in 
Tregartha that afternoon ; the fish had all been 
carted away to the nearest railway station, and 
the men were resting from the activities of the 
morning. 

‘That mine-inspector gentleman from London 
is biding here a longish time,’ observed one 
gossip. 


felt he had played his own bad game badly. It 


‘Ees; but he’s a cliver young man, that 
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Maister Cameron. Folks say that Tregartha 
church tower is onsafe, and wan Sunday morn- 
ing in a sou’-westerly gale, ’twill surely fall 
scatt, and bury the parson and congregation in 
one burial; for my part, I’d ruther be out 
channel in a hurricane, than sitting under thicky 
rickety old tower, a-singing hymns for those 
at say—so ’twas said the tower must come down 
and be re-built; but Cameron, he says it can 
be made as firm as a’ rock without removing 
wan of the old ancient stones, and Parson 
Trevennick’s mighty pleased.’ 

‘It seems to me, said an older man, revert- 
ing to Trefusis, ‘that if the mining cap’n buys 
ov it must be to zell again—Trefusis is no 
we’ 

‘Speaking of fules—there goes wan, sure 
*nough !’ cried a youngster; and Jan Pengelly 
passed the window, carrying two long iron 
spikes, and a length of rope knotted at intervals ; 
*bird-nesting again—the reckless good-for-nort !’ 

‘Sammy, my son,’ gravely interposed a senior, 
‘you should niver spake bad of mazed folks, 
for fear of your own mind.’ 

They watched Jan ascend the yon path that 
led past the coastguard station, and disappear 
over the shoulder of the hill. Other eyes were 
fixed on the climber—Captain Trefusis from the 
porch of his house watched the distant figure 
of Pengelly, and suddenly seizing his hat, 
walked rapidly in the same direction. Not 
looking right nor left, he strode on like a man 
impelled in a trance; and the look on his face 
was murderous. When he reached the crest of 
the hill, Jan was far ahead; his form stood 
silhouetted for a moment against the sky on the 
height of Trevasse Head, and then was lost 
to view. 

East and west of this bold headland is seen 
a magnificent stretch of broken coast, a glorious 
view of bay and promontory, spaces of glisten- 
ing sand and cliffs that stand like vanguards 
of the shore, and break the onslaught of the 
Atlantic. 

When Trefusis reached the summit, Jan was 
nowhere to be seen; but within a few yards 
of the precipice, two iron spikes were driven 
firmly into the ground, and a rope was 
cunningly tied to each, and passed around a 
smooth upright boulder to relieve the direct 
strain upon the bars. 

The captain did not look over the precipice 
—he dared not; but he saw that the rope was 
drawn to the verge of the cliff, and a little 
heap of plucked heather and moss served as a 
mat to prevent its fraying on the granite edge. 

For a minute, Trefusis stood and watched 
the pulsation of the straining rope; it looked 
like a live thing there, quivering with tension, 
in the heather at his feet. Then, suddenly 
kneeling, with two swift strokes of his clasp- 
knife, he cut through the strands, and like a 
live thing, the rope leaped over the precipice, 
and far below there was a splash, and a great 
tumult of sea-birds ! 

Never did remorse fall more terribly swift 
upon a human soul, For a few awful moments 
of impotent penitence, he knelt there gazing at 
the short end of the rope he had severed, and 
would gladly have given his life to recall the 
deed. He dared not look over the cliff, but 


rising to his feet with a wild hope, he rushed 

down the circuitous path that led to the beach, 

and gw | his foot in a projecting boulder, 


he fell headlong, stunned ! 


CYCLOMANIA. 


SincE last season, an unprecedented boom in 
the cycle industry has taken place, and the end 
is not yet. The wheel has found, or is finding 
its way into every part of the civilised world, 
and even backward countries, such as Spain, 
Turkey, and Egypt, rejoice in cycle tracks, 
Some cyclists have been ambitious enough to 
make a track for themselves round the world, 
Mr R. L. Jefferson, who has already ridden 
from ‘London to Constantinople, and last year 
from London to Moscow, has done the latter 
journey again this season, and has gone on to 
Siberia. Since 1879, Mr A. M‘Cormick of Port- 
arlington, Queen’s County, has ridden 170,000 
miles, or nearly seven times the circumference 
of the globe. Last year his record was 10,000 
miles. Only the other day, an Edinburgh youth 
came up smiling, after 100 miles in the High- 
lands upon his ‘Osmond ;’ riding in one day 
from Perth to Crieff, on by Comrie, Lochearn- 
head, Callander, Stirling, and home. This is 
but a sample of what the cyclist is doing. 

The boom has even penetrated and affected the 
wilds of Brazil and West Africa; for has not 
the price of rubber gone up, owing to the 
demand for rubber tyres? The various cycle 
factories, mainly in the English Midlands, have 
been running night and day in order to meet 
the demand, and machines have been impatiently 
waited for, over many weeks. The wholesale 
fashion in which the ladies have taken to the 
pastime of cycling is largely responsible for this 
state of matters. In Dublin, during one week, 
in spite of the number of cycle depots there, 
it was impossible either to hire or buy a lady’s 
machine. The gentler sex are credited with 
thirty-three per cent. of this year’s output of 
machines, as compared with five per cent. in 
1894. The eight cycle factories of 1888 have 
grown to over four hundred last year, while 
numerous companies have been formed, or 
amalgamations have taken place, for the manu- 
facture of cycle tubes and other accessories. 

The renewals and new members for the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, for the first five months 
of this year, reached the number of 21,422, 
nearly 10,000 of an increase over last year. 
Lawn-tennis and golf clubs have even suffered ; 
twenty-five per cent.of one London golf club 
retired in favour of the wheel. Members of 
Parliament may be seen riding to the House, 
to the discomfiture of the London cabmen. 
Crowned heads and their families have taken 
to the wheel as ducks to water. The king of 
Greece began about eight years ago; there is a 
photograph extant of imperial and — cyclists, 
showing the Czar of Russia, Prince Nicholas of 
Greece, Prince Charles of Denmark, Prince 
George of Greece, and Prince Waldemar of Den- 
mark, with their respective cycles, The family 
of the Prince of Wales, especially Princess 
Maud, are also devotees, The London streets 
and parks show a fair sprinkling of the nobility, 
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and if the horseless carriage is all that its pro- 
moters allege, we are surely on the way towards 
the gradual abolition of horse-flesh. We have 
seen a statement to the effect that there are 
now 1,300,000 cyclists in Great Britain, and that 
£75,000,000 have been invested in the industry, 
giving employment to 50,000 men. We have 
similar news from America, where the output 
of machines is estimated at between 500,000 and 
a million this year. One factory, for making 
chains alone, had orders for a million. Last 
year the output was 400,000 from five hundred 
factories. A great sensation was caused in the 
money market when the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Company, on reconstruction, sold its business 
to a syndicate for £3,000,000. The capital of the 
new company is over £4,000,000, a sum which 
was subscribed many times over. The profits 
for the six years (1890-96) were £600,000. 
Within three months prospectuses of more than 
thirty cycle companies have been issued, with 
a capital of £10,000,000, Skilled labour has, 
of course, been in great demand for cycle 
factories, and many mechanics in the gun and 
engineering trades have been eagerly accepted. 

A writer in the Daily Chronicle is still of 
the opinion that machines may be improved 
in respect of being lighter, and that the British 
cycle maker must see to this, if he is not to 
suffer by American competition. The average 
American roadster is from five to seven pounds 
lighter than the English one. He thinks we 
have from eight pounds to twelve pounds dead- 
weight of metal more than we require, and 
mentions a ‘Columbia’ which weighs twenty- 
five pounds with everything on, which shows 
no extra vibration while riding. The saddle is 
also more cleverly adjusted. He has also some- 
thing to say for the Hartford tyre, invented by 
Mr J. W. Boothroyd, because of its resiliency, 
lightness, non-liability to injury, and ease of 
repair. But this single tube tyre has, as yet, 
found no favour in England, and we have not 
yet heard a practical cyclist say a good word 
for it, save as to ease of repair. He agrees also 
with Mr Bidlake, that a brake is an essential 
for a well-equipped machine, but that a bell is 
seldom needed. Mr Bidlake has no faith in 
single tube tyres, however. 

Timid ladies may be encouraged by having 
medical opinion on their side; but those who 
have already felt distinct benefit from the 
pastime will be inclined to snap their fingers 
at the doctor, An American writer terms 
the wheel the best gift the nineteenth century 
has brought to women. Some physicians have 
— the length of saying that science has 
iscovered no new remedy for incipient brain 
disease equal to the bicycle Dr W. H. 
Fenton, in his paper on the subject in the 
Nineteenth Century, says that so far from being 
dangerous to health, it has done more to 
improve the health of women than almost 
anything that has been invented. An organ- 
ically sound woman may cycle with as much 
impunity as a man. Women are capable of 
great improvement where the opportunity 
exists; but their dress handicaps them. He 
considers that cycling can cure ninety per cent. 
of the functional ailments of women ‘begotten of 


ennut and lack of opportunity of some means 


of working off the superffious muscular, nervous, 


and organic energy. The effect of cycling 
within the physical capacity of woman acts 
like a charm for gout, rheumatism, and indiges- 
tion. Sleeplessness, so called “nerves,” and all 
the petty miseries for which the liver is so 
often made the scapegoat, disappear in the 
most extraordinary way with the fresh air 
inhaled, and with the tissue destruction and 
reconstruction effected by exercise and exhilara- 
tion” It is good news to hear that already 
thousands of women qualifying for general 
invalidism have been rescued by cycling. 

In America, Dr H. J. Garrigues has con- 
tributed a thoughtful paper to the Forum on 
cycling for women. He strongly recommends the 
preserving of the upright position on a machine 
(what men are careless about and that in 
which women excel), because the spinal column 
thus kept straight, the shoulders are thrown 
back, and the weight of the body rests on the 
saddle. This position is not only the best from 
a medical and hygienic standpoint, but in case 
of a fall one is less likely to be thrown fatally 
on head or hands, than when leaning over the 
machine. Although certain muscles come chiefly 
into play, all the muscles of the body used are 
more or less strengthened. A person who only 
works and walks seldom fills his lungs as the 
cyclist must do to accomplish his journey. 
This brings about a more perfect oxidation of 
the blood, ‘and good blood means _ healthy 
tissues, strong nerves, and normal secretions,’ 
The whole nervous system, he tells us, is 
highly benefited by cycling, as the rider must 
use the senses of hearing, seeing, and feeling 
constantly, in order to avoid collisions, direct 
his machine, and keep his equilibrium. No 
exercise, therefore, is more calculated to draw 
the mind away from its normal groove, and 
give refreshment and new interest. 

This season, as we have said, has witnessed 
the floating of many concerns in the cycling 
world, for making steel tubes, cycles, and pneu- 
matic tyres. The story of the Dunlop Pneumatic 
Tyre Company has added another page to the 
romance of commerce in our times. But for 
the ease and comfort of the air-cushion tyres, 
cycling would never have spread so rapidly as it 
has done. We know what sixty miles on a solid 
tyre and the same distance on the pneumatic 
means. There is all the difference as between 
a rough cart and a delicate machine on springs. 
There is something more. On a good road, 
when in condition, the cyclist comes as near 
the sensation of flying as he is ever likely to 
do. As already mentioned in article ‘Cycling 
for Health and Pleasure’ (Journal, Aug. 24, 
1895), the inventor of the pneumatic tyre is 
Dr John Boyd Dunlop, born at Dreghorn, 
Ayrshire, in 1840. e had settled as a 
veterinary surgeon outside Belfast, where he 
had a large and flourishing business. We 
are told that he had long studied the ques- 
tion of spring frames pe wheels for cycles, 
though the use of air tubes was developed, like 
many other important inventions, a good deal 
by accident. The use of air-cushions and the 
water - bed in medical practice, no doubt, 
fostered the idea, and the desire to get more 
‘life’ into the wheel, decided him in thinking 
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that the inflated rubber tyre was what was 
wanted. Mr Harvey Du Cros, connected with 
a large paper manufacturing business in Dublin, 
and afterwards manager of the Dunlop Com- 

ny, was, as an experienced rider, one of 
is first practical advisers, as Dr Dunlop at 
this time had never ridden a machine. He 
built his first air-wheel from ordinary thin 
rubber sheets, purchased at a macintosh em- 
porium in Belfast, fitted with an inside tube, 
and rubber plug and valve. Mr C. K. Welch 
followed with his method of wiring on tyres. 
Great difficulty was experienced at first in 
getting anybody to believe in it, and the 
starting of a small company by Mr Du Cros, 
with a modest capital of £25,000, in which Mr 
Dunlop was given 3000 shares for his patent, 
was no easy matter. The appearance of the 
pneumatic at the Surrey Bicycle Club’s meeting 
at the Oval, in 1889, was the signal for a good 
deal of criticism and derision. But these 
machines won the day on the track, and soon 
caught on. At the Stanley Show in 1891 they 
made a good impression, and the mene were 
led to transfer their works from Dublin to 
ponine in Alma Street, Coventry. How the 

usiness grew may be seen from the profits, 
which were £2660 in 1890; £21,974 in 1891; 
£48,595 in 1892; £149,319 in 1893; £157,183 
in 1894; and £220,007 in 1895. And so, as 
we have said, the recent sensation in the 
money market was the transfer of the company 
to a syndicate for £3,000,000. It is expected 
that the new firm will also make tyres for all 
kinds of vehicles, including the new horseless 
carriage, of which great things are expected 
once the way is made plain by legislation. 

Meanwhile, other developments, few of which 
come to anything, may be noted. Mr James 
O’Brien, New York, has added a battery, motor, 
and switch-board, weight sixty pounds, to a cycle. 
The dry chloride battery is of fifteen pounds- 
weight, and will supply motive - power for 
forty-eight hours; its running powers have 
been tested up to fifty miles an hour. Either 
pedals or electric power can be used. There 
are cycles adapted with oil-motors, one of 
which has been brought out by Mr George 
Johnston, Glasgow, of horseless carriage and 
oil-motor notoriety. In this cycle one pound- 
weight of oil is sufficient to propel the machine 
for twenty miles, and the size of the motor is 
fourteen inches long, five broad, and eight and a 
half deep. One of these cycles, it is alleged, will 
accomplish the journey of forty miles between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh in three hours, at a 
cost of 23d. for oil. 

As to mo, records are continually being 
broken. The hour record was about seventeen 
miles in 1878, it rose to twenty-nine miles last 
year, and now Tom Linton did thirty miles 
within an hour on a Parisian cycle track. A. 
A. Chase did thirty miles and thirty yards 
within the hour at Catford. A mile has been 
ridden, with a flying start, in 1 minute 50 2-5 
seconds. On a som | road one hundred miles 
have been accomplished in six hours or less; 
and five and twenty-nine miles in 
twenty-four hours. But the ordinary cyclist is 
less interested in this than in the fact that he 
can double the pleasure and profit, and vary 


the monotony of an annual holiday, by circular 
tours around his place of abode, 

The return made of cycling accidents to the 
House of Commons over a certain period, if it 
proves anything, shows that in comparison with 
the number of riders and the distances covered, 
there are fewer accidents by this method of 
locomotion than by any other. When fatal 
accidents do happen, they are not unfrequently 
owing to some carelessness on the part, of the 
rider, in ‘coasting’ a dangerous hill and losing 
control of the machine, or in passing traffic too 
near. There is no use of being daring and 
reckless in crowded streets. A wrong move in 
getting out of the way of a cab may place one 
in front of.a tram-car, with fatal consequences, 
In view of the many accidents that have 
happened and are happening to women who are 
not careful enough in crowded thoroughfares, 
we hold that their riding in such streets should 
be more cautiously pursued. 

Every cyclist must be independent and self- 
reliant enough to mend a simple puncture, 
Happily this is easy enough, under ordinary 
circumstances. The Ser tyre has been ridden 
over nails and broken glass without puncture. 
It is encased in a thin and flexible suit of 
aluminium chain-armour. But a fortune awaits 
the inventor of an easy and at the same time 
unpuncturable tyre. No less so will the pro- 
motion of suitable winter cycling tracks in all our 
large towns prove A pry where ladies and all 
who are so inclined could have a spin, irrespec- 
tive of weather. The Spectator tells us, ‘the 
moment the cycle costs five pounds, will last ten 
years, and is independent of repairs, cycles will 

come for all the healthy the universal means 
of locomotion,’ 

When we consider the thousands of pounds 
spent on machines, it is marvellous how little 
light and leading have been supplied to the inex- 
perienced cyclist by the various agents and the 
manufacturers. The daily and weekly journals, 


books, have so far supplied this want. But 
like ancient Pistol, the world is still to every 
cyclist his oyster, which he with cycle must 
open and explore. Every considerable town 
ought to have a well-drawn-up card or hand- 
book of day or evening runs, with distances, 
objects of interest, and inns or hotels noted, for 
j halts and refreshments. The clubs have their 
runs, but every cyclist is not a club member, 
and the ladies and the inexperienced rider, if 
, wanting in nerve and originality, may repeat 
the same runs until they become stale, flat, and 
| unprofitable. Nothing is more delightful and 
' refreshing than a little circular. tour, going one 
| way and returning another. This should be pro- 
vided in the handbook. We are glad to hear 
that such a handbook is being provided for 
_Edinburgh, along with information also of a 
day’s outing by rail or coach. 

The eycle is being felt in literature, but the 
i ony poem we have yet seen about the wheel 
_is that of Adriel Vere, contributed to the Spec- 
_tator. It sums up very well the joyous free- 
dom and inspiration of the pastime : 


Dear other self, so silent, swift, and sure, 
My dumb companion of delightful days, 
Might fairy fingers from thy orbit rays 


and the special cycling papers, and the hand- | 
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Of steel strike music, as the gods of yore 

From reed or shell; what melodies would pour 
On my glad ears; what songs of woodland ways, 
Of summer's wealth of corn, or the sweet lays 

Of April’s budding green; while evermore 
We twain, one living thing, flash like the light 
Down the long tracks that stretch from sky to sky. 

Thou hast t y music too; what time the noon 
Beats sultry on broad roads ; when, oeess night, 
We drink the keen-edged air: or, darkling, fly 

*Twixt hedgerows blackened by a mystic moon. 


Another poet in more prosaic fashion sums 
up thus ‘A Multitude of Counsellors and No 
Safety :’ 

I’ve pored through countless catalogues descriptive of 
machines, : 


And the advertising s of the monthly magazines ; 
And it’s certainly perplexing, when I want to get the 


best, 
To read that each has some advantage over all the 


rest. 
I’ve ae every man I know who rides upon a 


bike, 
And although they all have different kinds (which all 
look just alike), 
Each one about the merits of his own alone will talk— 
And so, when I would ride my wheel, I take the cars 


or walk. 


In conclusion, it will be of at mutual 
advantage to town and country if the houses 
of call are increased. There are places where 
neither inns nor hotels exist, and where rest 
and refreshment are much required. Why should 
the country cottager not bestir himself or her- 
self to earn an honest penny and make the 
cyclist comfortable? We have made many a 
cottager so bestir themselves, and we are glad 
to see that the Mowbray House Cycling Asso- 
ciation has taken the Gables, of Horley, where, 
at a moderate tariff, their wheelwomen can have 
refreshments or bed and board, 


A STORY OF THE LAGOS BAR. 


THERE are many tracts of rotting swamp and 
fever-haunted lagoons sweltering beneath the 
fierce heat of the tropic sun, where Englishmen, 
for whom the words of the Litany, ‘From 
plague, pestilence, and famine — Good Lord, 
deliver us,’ have a very real meaning, daily lay 
down their lives for the supremacy of our 
Empire, and the extension of our foreign trade. 
Their bones whiten beneath the stagnant waters 
of every Cuban lagoon and deadly Brazilian 
harbour, but perhaps lie thickest of all among 
the mangroves of Western Africa. It is not 
hard, therefore, for those who have seen these 
things, and have counted the number of rough 
wooden crosses surrounding every station along 
the last-named littoral, to realise that truly, as 
the poet says, ‘If blood be the price of Admir- 
alty—Great God, we have paid in full.’ 

ossibly there are more unhealthy places 
than the five or six hundred miles of mangrove 
swamps which surround the numerous mouths 
of the Niger River from to Opobo. If 
so, they must be hard to find, for in this 
region, where the breaking of a shallow trench 
in the quaking mud generally follows close 
upon the arrival of a new trader or officer, 
there are, at least, six different kinds of fever, 


to say nothing of smallpox, dysentery, and 
cholera, always ready to claim a victim. Still, 
here, as in other lands, wherever there is 
an opening for the development of trade or the 
extension of British dominion, there is never a 
lack of adventurous spirits to fill the deadly 
breach. Man after man falls at his post, but 
another is always ready to step forward into his 
dead comrade’s place. So the work goes on, but 
it is well at times for those who sit in comfort 
and security at home to open their eyes and 
consider these things. 

One hot day in August, the 400-ton branch 
boat Avocet lay alongside the big mail-steamer 
Atumba in the Forcados River, one of the 
deltaic arms of the Niger, heaving out heavy 
barrels of yellow palm-oil and greasy kernels 
amid the rattling of winches and shouting of 
naked Krooboys. Owing to the shallow water, 
and furious surf which breaks across the Lagos 
bar, all the cargo from that colony has to be 
taken out in small steamers. These go down to 
the Forcados River, some 120 miles away, and 
transfer it there in smooth water to the home- 
ward-bound vessels. 

The muddy waters flashed back the fierce 
sunlight like a sheet of molten brass, and the 
ng of the passengers about beneath 
the double awnings were glad to turn away 
from the glare of white decks and shimmering 
river towards the dull green of the mangroves, 
which stretched away on their high arched 
_ as far as the eye could reach on every 
side. 

By-and-by, as the last tub of kernels was 
tipped into the Atumba’s hold, the winches 
ceased their rattle, and the tired Krooboys 
dragged their dripping black limbs into what- 
ever shade they could find, and went to sleep. 

Then a silence fell over the two ships, only 
broken by the gurgle of the tide against the 
full bows, and the pulsing of a jet of steam 
from the Atumba’s escape pipe ; for between the 
heat and the dense oppressive atmosphere, all 
on board were too listless and dispirited even 
to talk. 

Presently an unlovely voice broke out into a 
song, and the words ‘Oh the broom, the broom, 
the lang yellow broom,’ rang across the ship, 
suggestive of scenes very different from the 
steamy African lagoons. When the astonished 
passengers turned to see who had the heart to 
sing on an afternoon like this, they beheld 
Tom Stevenson, second engineer of the Avocet, 
sitting bareheaded in the sun, and_ balancing 
himself on the edge of the bridge rails. 

Now Stevenson, like many others in this 
distressful country, had a weakness for , 
for there are times when a man’s spirits a: 
like lead beneath the dead-weight of the 
climate until his soul abhors the everlasting 
mangroves and the smell of river mud, Then 
the temptation to snatch a few hours of oblivion 
is almost irresistible. 

Early that morning the second engineer woke 
up with a racking pain in every limb, and a 
head where liquid fire seemed to circulate 
instead of blood, and knew he was in for the 
fever again. So, ot because it was the 
worst thing he could do, he allowed one of the 
Atumba’s artificers to tempt him with a long 
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cool draught of whisky and iced soda, which 
slipped down his parched throat like nectar. 
A very little spirit is generally too much for a 
man who has the fever, therefore Stevenson 
speedily forgot his troubles, and felt that it 
was incumbent on him to have a good time. 

He accordingly made for the highest part of 
the ship he could reach, and having thrown his 
hat into the water, proceeded to troll out 
doleful ballads. 

‘Who’s making that nerve-trying noise ? 
Come down, you idiot, before you get sunstroke 
or fall in, said a fussy Government officer. 
Tom felt insulted, and attempted to draw him- 
self up, in imminent peril of falling between 
the two ships, then he took off an imaginary 
hat and addressed the company. 

‘Not idiot—gentlemansh, he said pointedly. 
‘Chief's stificat, Borotradsh. Pur-a-lil-oil on 
enginsh—pul-a-lil-lever an’ enginsh go—see.’ 

‘Captain Jackson, here’s your second engineer 
delirious on the bridge—take him away before 
he gets overboard,’ sang out the mate of the 
Atumba; but the captain was asleep, so the 
unfortunate man sat where he was, and made 
weird music, until it happened that he saw the 
pet goat of the Atumba walking daintily up 
and down the saloon deck with its necklet of 

‘Prery lit goatsh, he said, springing out 
from the bridge, and by a eat ore. Fa 
caught the Atumbe’s rail and swung himself on 
board. After an exciting chase round the de- 
serted deck, he secured the unfortunate animal, 
and with it tucked under his arm, tried to 
regain his ship. But in spite of affectionate 
thumps on the head and mixed endearments, 
such as ‘ Pretty polly’ and ‘Good dogsh,’ the 
goat insisted on bleating. Then the skipper of 
the mail-boat, whose especial pet the animal 
was, darted out of his room, and not recognis- 
ing, let us hope, that the engineer was in the 
grip of the fever, ran at him and with a swift 
left-hander hurled him backwards down the 
slippery ladder on to the iron deck below. 

Bruised and bleeding from a gash in his 
head, poor Tom sat up, and gazed around with 
a puzzled look until it struck his scattered 
senses that some one had taken advantage of his 
defenceless condition, and that he must have 
that person’s blood. So he fought his way u 
the ladder again, and it would have gone ha 
with the self-satisfied captain if a number of 
Krooboys had not thrown themselves upon the 
assailant. At last, bruised and battered, he was 
carried to his stifling room above the boilers 
of the Avocet and locked in, to roll helplessly 
to and fro with —— head and aching limbs, 
until at length he fell into a merciful uncon- 
sciousness, 

Presently the anchor winch of the Avocet 
rattled; the cable came clinking, clanking 
home, and the chief engineer, sick as he was, 
managed to crawl into his engine-room, and 
opened the throttle with a trembling hand. The 
engines panted, and then with whirling pro- 

ler kicking up the muddy water astern, the 
ranch boat steamed down the Forcados River, 

te that night young Captain Jac srg son 
up and iowa” tig high des of the Avocet 


| watching the black water break away from 
| beneath the steamer’s bows in sheets of blue 
/and green phosphorescent flame. At times a 
blaze of fire, sometimes blue, sometimes crimson, 
lighted up the horizon, and though this kind of 
lightning is common enough in the tropics, it 
seemed unusually bright that night. The cap. 
tain was not easy in his mind about it, for 
a very low glass in the middle of the tornado 
season is not to be regarded lightly, and in case 
of bad weather, he did not know what could be 
done about the engines. At present they were 
running themselves, with two naked river men 
crawling about, oil-can in hand, greasing the 
bearings which needed it least, while the chief 
engineer had been carried back to his berth, and 
the second was hopelessly delirious. 

The mate was also sick from dysentery, and 
the captain groaned as he thought of his youn 
wife at home, and wondered whether he shoul 
ever see her again, or if before many weeks 
were passed, he would lie among the man- 
groves, food for the loathsome creatures of the 
slime. Meantime, his business was to take his 
steamer safely across the thundering bar into 
Lagos harbour; so he resolutely put such 
thoughts away and turned his eyes towards 
the ~ hung crescent moon which shed down 
a faint light on the dark sea-plain beneath. 

Presently a whirling cloud of vapour drifted 
across the luminous streak, and the light went 
out. A few heavy drops of rain splashed along 
the warm deck, and for a moment every rope 
and spar stood out sharp and clear against a 
background of fire. 

Then, as if the heavens were opened, zig- 
zags, sheets and streaks of lightning blazed 
across sky and ocean. The air was filled with 
the rush of falling water, and while the thunder 
rang out above, a puff of cold wind fanned the 
captain’s cheeks. 

‘Steady—on her course,’ he shouted to the 
sable helmsman, and entered the little deck- 
house for his oilskins, for he knew what to 
expect, and as the only white man able to 
stand, realised that the safety of the ship 
depended upon him alone. What his Krooboy 
deck-hands, a raw draft fresh from the Liberia 
coast, would do, he did not know, as the 
woolly-haired Krooman, though unequalled in 
boats and canoes, takes some time to get used 
to the working of a steamer. 

As he came out again, the heavy teak door 
was torn from his hands, and hurled back with 
a crash against the deck-house, and the scream- 
ing tornado burst upon them. The air was 
thick with driving spindrift, the sea around 
white like snow, while sheets of water lifted by 
the furious blast whirled and lashed across 
the deck. 

For a few moments the Avocet meget dead, 
then slowly drifted astern, for no light-drafted 
small-powered coaster can steam against the 
first wild sweep of the tornado. Afterwards, as 
it settled down a little into a steady blow, she 
slowly gathered way and struggled ahead, al- 
ready rising and falling with vicious jerks, for 
the long swell was rapidly changing into white- 
crested seas, 

The chief engineer, in his room beneath the 


bridge deck, was roused by the heavy thud of 
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water against the port. He had heard it before, 
more than once, and recognised the call for him 
to be at his post, sick or not. Crawling out 
with trembling and half useless limbs he dragged 
himself along by the handrail, and staggering 
through the engine-room door, sat down on the 
top platform. There he leaned —_ against 
the bulk-head with a glittering eye on the whirl- 
ing machinery below, devoutly hoping that the 
low pressure piston, which had been troubling 
him, would not go wrong now. 

The sea was rising fast, and from time to 
time the lightly built steamer trembled through 

ery plate and rivet with the mad racing of 
the engines, as rising on the crest of a big 
roller she lifted the clear of 
the water. Something throbbed and drummed in 4 
the engineer's head, keeping time with the clank- 
ing pumps, as with shaking hand he turned 
the valve wheel to and fro to ease the straining 
machinery. 

Down Stew the greasers, with dripping skins, 
clutched the bright rails to prevent themselves 
being flung into the crankpit by the heavy 
rolling as they leaned over the warm_ bearings, 
oil-can in hand, while the broad-shouldered 

ba negroes in the stokehole balanced them- 
selves carefully as they flung shovelfuls of coal 
into the roaring furnaces—the life of the ship. 

So the long dark hours passed, until gray 
dawn broke high up in the Eastern sky, and 
the tired captain, clinging to the reeling bridge, 
saw through eyes smarting with brine the tall 
shaft of the lighthouse which marks the danger- 
ous Lagos bar rising beyond a wild stretch of 
tumbling water. A tornado does not last long, 
the first violence rarely more than an_ hour, 
but though the wind had fallen somewhat, it 
still blew hard and the sea ran high. Even in 
the finest weather, the long Atlantic swell 
— in ceaseless thunder across this dreaded 
sand. 

Presently a ray of bright sunshine streamed 
out from ieaneth a bank of hard-edged clouds, 
and turned the dusky sea beneath into a reach 
of flashing green and snowy foam. Sweeping 
the long ocean ridges with his binoculars, the 
captain made out the dancing buoy which 
marks the entrance to the narrow channel of 
deep water by which alone the surf may be 
crossed. ‘Keep the buoy on starboard bow,’ he 
said to the nt Aart and leaned out over the 
rails with anxious eyes turned towards the land. 

Meantime, Tom Stevenson wakened ups and 
in trying to rise felt his weakness, as he fell 
back in his bunk with a groan. He had a 
confused idea of having done something foolish, 
but it was only by degrees that what had 
— yesterday could be recalled, and his face 
arkened as he remembered it, and burying his 
hot head in the pillows he dozed off again. 

The Avocet was now rapidly nearing the 
great green seas that piled themselves crashing 
x 9s the bar and rolled across it, amid spouts 
of foam and sheets of spray ; a winding streak 
of smoother water marking the narrow channel. 

A red flag fluttering across the sandhills 
showed that the tide had risen sufficiently to 
allow the steamer to cross, and while she rolled 
shorewards, her nose on the plunging buoy, the 


captain’s heart beat faster as he remembered 


the long list of vessels totally lost in this 
dangerous Suddenly, when within 
quarter of a mile from the surf, there was 
a loud clang, a cloud of steam rose from the 
skylights, and the pulsing of the engines 
ceased, while the Avocet, rolling helplessly in 
the trough of the sea, drove down towards the 
worst part of the bar. 

‘Let go both anchors, shouted the captain in 
a harsh and strained voice. The heavy cables 
rattled out after the splash, and the steamer 
swung round head to wind; but the set of the 
sea rolling towards the bar was too much for 
her, and dipping her bows deep into the cream- 
— she deeneed her anchors through the 
sand. 

Leaving the bridge, where he could now do 
nothing, Captain Jackson ran below, thrustin 
on one side the frightened Krooboys. He pause 
just inside the engine-room door, for a cloud of 
hot steam met him in the face, while a jet 
of scalding water splashed upon the plates. 
Through the dense vapour he could see the 
chief engineer with a coat over his head, 
crawling back on hands and knees from an 
unsuccessful attempt to reach the valve, while 
from somewhere below came the moaning of a 
scalded black greaser. 

‘For God’s sake do something, or we’ll be 
smashed like an egg-shell in quarter of an hour,’ 
said the captain. ‘Low press cylinder head’s 

one ; if we could disconnect the crank it would 
& all right, but I can’t get at it for steam— 
look here,’ answered the engineer, holding u 
a hand from which the burnt flesh was_peel- 
ing in rags, then he feebly sank down on to 
the steel grating. The two men looked at one 
another with ashy faces, while the jarring and 
ringing of the cables told that the steamer was 
steadily dragging her anchors towards the bar. 
A sea washed along the deck feet deep, and 
pouring over the bulkhead into the engine-room, 
fell hissing on to the hot metal below. Then 
the captain felt a hand on his shoulder, and 
started as Stevenson slipped through the door- 
way like a reanimated corpse, his hair matted 
with blood, and his feverish eyes shining out of a 
ghastly face. Without a word he dropped flat 
on the gratings, and crawling into the scalding 
steam, disappeared from sight. ‘The man’s 
half dead already,’ gasped the captain, as he 
listened with beating heart to the roar of the 
steam and the water rushing to and fro in the 
bilges beneath. A ringing of hammers drifted 
up from below, followed by a clanking sound, 
and afterwards there was silence. ‘I1’ll go down ; 
he’s being boiled alive,’ shouted the captain, 
but the engineer grasped his arm. ‘ Wait,’ he 
said. With every nerve tingling, the two men 
waited and listened, not daring to look in each 
other’s eyes for terror at what might be going 
on beneath the hot vapour below. Then there 
was a wheeze from the intermediate cylinder, 
the cranks revolved slowly, and through the 
steam a dripping object, with the flesh shrivelled 
from the cheeks, and hands bare to the bones, 
crawled feebly up the ladder, staggered forward, 
and fell heavily across the platform. A low 
regular panting and clanking through the now 
fast-thinning steam showed that the engines 
were turning; so while the captain rushed to 
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the bridge, the chief lifted the scalded and 
blackened face of his subordinate upon his knee, 
shuddering as he looked at the —T sight. 

The shrivelled eyelids slowly lifted, a faint 
light came into the weary eyes, and looking 
up into the chief’s face, the second engineer 
slowly ped, ‘It’s all right—ahead full—I 
did my Get? 

Then the head fell forward, and the eyes closed 
for ever on this world, to rest until the light 
of the Resurrection morning breaks across the 
mists and sorrows of earth, and there shall be 
no more sea. 

Slipping both anchors, the captain was able 
to take his vessel safely through the channel 
at half speed, and two hours later, while the 
chief engineer, biting his lips to keep back a 
ery of pain, leaned on the shoulder of a black | 

r whose comrade lay beside the crankpit | 
with a fractured skull, the Avocet slowly steamed | 
across the lagoon towards Lagos wharf. The | 
flag fluttered half-mast high, and all that re- | 
mained of the man who saved both ship and | 
cargo lay cold and still beneath the crimson 
folds of the red ensign. 

So passed Thomas Stevenson, second engineer, 
whose simple epitaph was that ‘he did his best.’ 
He sleeps, like many another dauntless English- 
man, in the sound of the ceaseless thunder of 
the African surf; his only mementoes a crum- 
bling, worm-eaten cross, and a story which is 
occasionally told on the Lagos Marina as the 
sun dips and the white mist rolls across the 
still lagoon. 

At times, leaning on their coal shovels, the 
Egba stokers, who are true Mussulmans, speak of 
him in words of regret, for as the sable giant | 
Amun says, ‘He was a kind man and a brave— 
Allah is very merciful, and doubtless this day 
he rests in paradise.’ 


REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FIGURES. 


By R. W. K. Gopwin. 


Rarety has a scientific discovery created as 
much and — as 
hoto; hy due to Réntgen, ular nown 
tion (for we can scarcely call it light) has been 
so much written of lately, that perhaps a few 
remarkable figures in other branches of the 
popular science may cause a little wonder. 

t is now several years ago since Anschiitz 
successfully photographed a cannon-ball in flight 
with an exposure of y57s’s05 Of a second. Krupp, 
the great cannon maker, rewarded this unex- 
ampled feat by a present to Anschiitz of 5000 
marks (about £250). 

In astronomical photography, however, perhaps 
the most startling figures confront us. Stars, 
which to the eye are invisible even with the 
most powerful telescope, are readily depicted 
on the photographic plate used in conjunction 
with the telescope. As an example—Dr Gill’s 
photograph of the nebula near Argus. It 
will give some idea of the number of stars 
shown by this photograph, to mention that the 


apece of sky that would be covered by a 
shilling held at arm’s length from the eye, 


contains no less than 200,000 stars, scarcely 
one of which would be visible to the unaided 


eye. 

Sir Robert Ball said in a lecture delivered 
by him in 1894, that ram | such ‘invisible’ 
stars, photographs of which he had shown his 
audience, there were many sunk into space to 
a distance so inconceivable, that if the glad 
tidings of the first Christmas in Bethlehem, 1894 
years ago, had been telegraphed to them at the 
speed at which light travels (about seven times 
round the world in a second), yet those stars 
were at a distance so overwhelmingly great that 
the news would not yet have reached its 
destination. These distances were not wildly 
uessed at, but were the results of years of 
abour on the part of the astronomer and the 
mathematician, 

The camera in conjunction with the micro. 
scope also reveals some remarkable facts. The 
microbes or germs of disease can easily have 
their portraits taken, though at a low compu- 
tation it would take 300,000,000 of them to 
cover a square inch. Seven complete portraits 
of persons have been produced in the space 
occupied by the head of an ordinary pin, so 
that 10,000 could be included in one inch 
square. Another great feat in micro-photo- 

raphy (as it is called) is that of the 


rd’s Prayer inscribed in a space the size | 


of xsc00 Of a square inch. e height of 
each letter was but yo}x0_ of a lineal inch, 
therefore the space occupied by a letter such 
as u or n, which are as wide as they are high, 
re actually no more than yy55$5500 Of a square 
inch. 

Even the modern photographic printin, 
roll of sensitive paper, 1000 yards in length by 
something over a yard in width, travels along, 
on which a number of negatives are automat- 
ically exposed by the flashing of electric in- 
candescent lamps. About 250 cabinet prints 
can be exposed in a minute—an ordinary day’s 
work of ten hours yielding 157,000 cabinet 
prints. These have all been printed, developed, 


fixed, and washed, and are ready for pasting on | 
the mounts in the way we are accustomed to _ 


purchase them. 


A SHETLAND SUMMER. 


Now breaks a wave of golden light 
O’er half the Earth, and stars are dim ; 
Glad birds the gleaming waters skim ; 
A dreamy glory gilds the night. 


Now wake the dreary Northland isles 
And beauty decks the lonely shores, 
No more the wintry tempest roars ; 
And Ocean's face is wreathed in smiles. 


It is the Sungod’s Wooing, this 
A moment to his heart to hold 
His Northland love, so coy and cold— 
In all the year, but one sweet kiss ! 
J. J. Hatpane Burgess. 
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